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church unity and upon religious instruction the author enters, it is 
true, upon more debatable ground, and his conclusions to many 
readers will seem less convincing. Nevertheless, he argues in these 
chapters from the same standpoint as elsewhere: the standpoint of 
a man to whom religion is real; and his pleas for unity and for 
religious education will at least somewhat enlarge the views of 
readers who are indifferent upon these questions. 

There are many laymen who will feel grateful for Mr. Pepper's 
clear and effective expression of the churchgoer's real desires and 
ideals. Without entertaining the spirit of unkindly criticism or sacri- 
ficing the essentially inspirational character of his book, the author 
describes with outspoken vigor certain ways in whieh the pulpit may 
become offensive to the pew. "I do not know which is worse," 
he writes, ' ' to lavish upon an idol the worship due to God Almighty 
or to comport oneself toward the Lord of Hosts in a manner that 
would be offensive to a graven image." The thing could hardly be 
better said. 



Fort? Years in Constantinople. By Sir Edwin Pears. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1916. 

In 1873 a young man named Edwin Pears went to Constantinople 
to practice law. In the spring of 1876 rumors began to come into 
Constantinople of a dark and ugly business in Bulgaria. Mr. Pears 
was at that time writing occasional letters to the London Daily 
News and it was through him that the truth concerning the Moslem 
atrocities in Bulgaria became known to the world. From that time 
until 1908, the letters of Mr. (now Sir Edwin) Pears have ap- 
peared in the Daily News, and the writer has come to be recognized 
as perhaps the greatest living English authority upon the affairs of 
Turkey and the Near East. 

Sir Edwin's book of reminiscences, Forty Years in Constanti- 
nople, is a work of that invaluable sort in which the almost incom- 
municable knowledge and wisdom which comes of long association 
with a people finds expression through anecdote, through more or 
less casual comment, through the description of personalities, and 
through the frank and shrewd narration of events not easily under- 
stood without the touch of nature which only such a narrator as Sir 
Edwin can supply. The book is a gallery of character portraits, 
including a long succession of English and other foreign ambassa- 
dors and of Turkish notables. It is a mine of facts not generally 
known concerning the inner workings of Turkish politics. It is 
replete with bizarre anecdotes, tales illustrating the odd conjunction 
of the important with the ridiculous, stories revealing or suggesting 
motives personal or political of which the world outside of Turkey 
has known little. Most of all the book gives the reader an intimate 
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impression of the Turkish people from the point of view of one who 
has known them well and feels toward them an entirely friendly 
spirit. 

What Sir Edwin has written is by no means formal history nor 
political philosophy. Nevertheless whoever appreciatively reads this 
book of his will obtain an insight into the spirit of Turkish affairs 
during the last forty years that could be obtained in no other way. 
The period covers the Eusso-Turkish "War, the revolution of 1876, 
the settlement of the Egyptian question, the Armenian massacres 
which occurred between 1894 and 1898, the revolution of 1908, and 
the curious counter revolution of 1909 ; on all of which the author 
sheds new light either by his statement of facts or by his discussion 
of the human factors. 

To most readers — even to those who have some knowledge of 
Turkey — the revelation contained in Sir Edwin's book of the 
childishness, malignity, and cowardice that were characteristic of 
the policy of Abdul Hamid will come as a surprise. It is, of course, 
especially interesting to know what Sir Edwin thinks of the revolu- 
tionists who abolished the Sultan's evil regime, and it is encouraging 
to learn that he regards their efforts as having been honest and prom- 
ising. At the same time the difficulties encountered by the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress — difficulties due in part to their at- 
tempting, after the manner of Abdul Hamid, to do everything 
themselves, and to the blindness with which they followed out the 
traditional policy of " Turkifying everything " — make a strange 
and interesting political study. 

The chapter devoted to the situation in Constantinople just previ- 
ous to the outbreak of the present war is one of the most interesting in 
the book. Here the cause of German influence in Turkey at that time 
is made plain as well as the disadvantage under which English 
diplomacy labored. It is tolerably plain, however, according to 
Sir Edwin's account, that the Turkish Government was hustled into 
war on the side of Germany against its will and in opposition to 
what was probably the prevailing sentiment of the people. The 
Turks, declares Sir Edwin, would have been " unanimously and 
heartily on the side of England and France had it not been known 
that we were in alliance with Russia," and even with this latter cir- 
cumstance weighing on their side the German ambassador and his 
associates seem to have found it impossible through unaided diplo- 
macy to overcome the reluctance of the Turkish people to engage in 
war on the side of Germany. The concluding chapter of Sir Edwin 's 
book deals with the future of Turkey after the conclusion of the 
war and discusses the fate of Constantinople, advocating a view quite 
different from any of those most commonly discussed. 

Concise and vigorous in style, combining breadth of view with 
shrewd insight into human nature, sparing of disquisition and com- 
pact in the relation of facts, Forty Years in Constantinople imparts 
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to the reader more of the writer's own special knowledge and point 
of view than do most treatises of its kind. 



Six French Poets. By Amy Lowell. New York : the Macmillan 
Company, 1915. 

" The sole excuse which a man can have for writing is to write 
down himself, to unveil for others the sort of world which mirrors 
itself in his individual glass; his only excuse is to be original; he 
should say things not yet said, and say them in a form not yet form- 
ulated. He should create his own aesthetics — and we should admit 
as many aesthetics as there are original minds, and judge them for 
what they are and not what they are not." So wrote Remy de 
Gourmont, one of the foremost Symbolistes, and his words may be 
taken as expressing the point of view or at least the practise of all 
of the six French poets whom Miss Lowell discusses in her recently 
published book. Whim, mood, individualism, reign supreme in the 
work of them all. 

Against this individualism the classically minded lover of liter- 
ature instinctively protests. He is sometimes provoked to say that 
individualism in poetry is synonymous with lunacy. If he is not 
only classically, but dogmatically, minded he may be led into a 
defence of the poetry that teaches as distinct from the poetry that 
merely conveys lovely impressions. If he is theologically minded 
he may denounce individualism in poetry as immorality — or as un- 
morality, which as an object of denunciation comes to the same 
thing. The use of such words as " sanity " and " immorality " in 
connection with the criticisms of poetry is, however, unfortunate. 
The truth is that the practically useful standards which these words 
express are too narrow to be applied to aesthetic questions, and the 
attempt to deal with art or literature from the standpoint of the 
alienist or the moralist has usually proved disastrous. 

Certainly the poet may justly demand that his work be judged 
according to the purpose for which it was created. That purpose 
is primarily the creation of beauty; and since scientists, mor- 
alists, and philosophers have notoriously failed to supply a defini- 
tion of beauty that shall satisfy everybody, the poet may with much 
color of reason assert his right to interpret beauty in any way that 
suits him, frankly undertaking to paint the thing as he sees it for 
the God of things as they are, without regarding the ultimate im- 
portance of the question how things are. 

In interpreting to American readers the work of Verhaeren, 
Samain, de Gourmont, de Regnier, Jammes, and Fort, Miss Lowell 
has done a real service to literature. One must be limited indeed 
who fails to appreciate the power of these writers as set forth 
through the comment, the discriminating extracts, and the appended 



